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JOE SATRIANI 


THE OBJECTIVE OF THIS P 


book is a simple one, so let's 
state it right up front: We’ 


my students have, 
because ۱ was there and it's 


all relative. Just because I've 
going to learn how Joe Satriani plays accomplished many things doesn't 
the guitar. We'll open the door to his ncan that I'm looking forward to accom- 
woodshed, pull up a chair, and take a maste plishing less. It means that my goals are even 
class from the most advanced rock 'n' gu Ore . I still try to create new 
tarist of our day. ues of technique to circumvent the ones that 
No question about it, Satriani's music can b imitonically just seem to be roadblocks for me. 
perplexing in its logic and dizzying in its virtuosi: lust me being honest with myself." 
ty—and, therefore, difficult to emulate. Very diffi: Mis Comics from the man who has taught the 
cult. Over the course of this study you're b d Teachers, the guitar hero who has reared this 
to throw up your hands in surrender once oF guitar heroes. Joe, who's generous 
twice, murmuring indecent names into the music with) his knowledge, has imparted to his students 
stand. But before you chuck it all for tuba lessons; the same wisdom he applies to his own playing. 


try to kecp in mind what you already kno: "|cople ask how I play a certain passage, how I 


truc: Joe Satriani is one person playing one guitat his or that. | say, ‘These are the scales that 


Ten fingers, six strings. It's all possible. you play in that key signature, these are the four 


understands that I’m using the same elements orize the play them in any order you want. 
available to anyone, elements that are bci Anc 
explained, in fact, in this book. And they were don't like, don't ever play it again!’ That's how 
once explained to me in the same fashion ina you gct he ball rolling. And if you do that every 

day for a few hours a day, after a while v 


It would of course be short-sighted to dedicate ize that you play only the things you like." 


your practice time exclusively to learning Joe's. asy concept and a lifetime's work. There 
licks. It's a more worthy and ultimately more re cut method, no bee line to the best 
fruitful goal to emulate his thinking rather than in s. But anyone who has enjoyed a moment of 
his playing. You may torture yourself trying to fig- clear vision, that pure and unmediated flow from 
ure out how this glissando fits in, how that tap- heart to hands, knows that it's worth every 


ping sequence was handled, just to discov minute's work. 


when you finally get it all together— tl: "| think the most important piece of advice I 


exactly where your hand had to fall to GI can offer is to enjoy the experience of playing, 
one note df the other. Though Joc cue days Joc. "Enjoy the experience of learning how 
employs mêre than his fair share of dc, play. Enjoy experiencing music as you play it. 
techniques there IE m Phat excitement is what's going to keep you 
playing that should cor Musically alive.” 
picks up ا‎ nS Amd _ Even outside of rock, Joc's ability to incorporate 


you to plajswas at some time the impressive array of influences, harmonic com- 


plexities and instrumental techniques that grace 
inhibited his progress as a guitari his music is unprecedented. We hope this extend- 
casually andi familiarly. od egude offers you a glimpse into the mind that 


"Oh, just]basic anatomy. That has possesses such capabilitft and inspires the same 


ongoing frustration: Why can't my finge gao valiat in y ou. We present Joc Satriani riff ات‎ ae 
| want them to? Not being able to py odluck...and,enjoy  ** È , 
hear in myphead—that is the ultimate Eo: am 


frustration And I've known it as ہ١ 7ء‎ 


` _ St ( 


Pitek Axis 


Before we move on to our Ri} by Riff analyses, we should address an important 20th-century 
composition technique, pitch axis, that Joe has introduced to the rock arena. It’s presented 
here not just to offer insight into Satriani’s creative processes but as a bit of information that 
might spark creative impulses in you. 


The Pitch Axis Approach To Composition 


It has an impressive name, but 
pitch axis theory need not be 
complicated or intimidating. This 
compositional method is founded 
on a simple idea, so the level of 
complexity or sophistication 
depends purely on application. 
The principle is that any number 
of harmonic settings can be 
linked by the same tonal center. 
Say you're in C major (C D E FG 
AB C) for four bars and C minor 
(C D E» FG A» B») for the next 
four: the major and minor keys 
share the same tonic, C, and this 
note provides a pivot point on 
which to shift harmonies. You 
could then take four bars in, say, 
C Phrygian (C Db E» F G A» Bb), 


*Satch Boogie" (four-bar pitch axis excerpt) 


2] 


and then four in C Mixolydian (C 
D E F G A B»). Now a series of four 
distinct harmonies are adjoined, 
all of them revolving around the 
same C center. Thus, one pitch 
provides an axis point for the 
scales and chords of a variety of 
harmonic situations. 

Satriani learned the concept 
from a music theory teacher in 
high school, and instantly felt a 
fondness for it. "It was just one of 
those things where it's like a tun- 
ing fork goes off in your body," he 
laughs. "I thought, I like that." He 
cites "Always With Me, Always 
With You" as a basic example (see 
p. 14). The song's first melody is 
in B major (B C$ Dé E F$ G$ At), 


Pitch Axis In Action 


In "Satch Boogie" (see p. 19) Joe 
veers from the song's swinging 
stomp for a long pitch axis inter- 
lude of taps, pulls, and hammers 
played exclusively on the 5th 
string. You may have figured it 
was just a great improv, a tapping 
free-for-all, but Joe is quick to 
indicate that he approached the 
part methodically and meticulous- 
ly. "That was something I worked 
on very carefully. Any time I'm 


and is followed by a stretch in B 
minor (B C D E ۶۳ G A). Joe 
explains, "I don't stray from B, so 
that's a pitch axis. As long as you 
keep the tonal center the same, 
then you're doing the pitch axis trick." 

He continues, "I started to 
form the opinion that certain 
transitions from mode to mode 
sounded better, and certain oth- 
ers just were duds, there was no 
big deal about them. It's sort of 
like colors; you put two primary 
colors together and some of them 
just look okay, like yellow and 
red. But you put blue and red 
together and something happens." 

Let's first take a look at "Not 
Of This Earth," which Joe 


working with pitch axis everything 
is completely deliberate and 
worked out, if it's a set part. Some 
techniques you can really blow if 
you don't work it out, 'cause it 
really does sound like you're flail- 
ing away. There's a fine line 
between giving the sense of free- 
dom and being too free. This is a 
definite little journey I'm taking 
the listener on, and it definitely 
leads back to [the song's head] 


A MINOR 
ABCDEFG 


—  — 7 


A HARMONIC MINOR 
ABCDEFGÍ 


describes as "the ultimate 
pitch axis tune, because 
there's really only one piv- 
otal bass note in the entire 
song!" The principal note is 
E, and almost the entire 
composition contains only 
that note as a pedal. The 
mode structure is a repeated 
four-bar pattern: one bar of E 
Lydian, one bar of E Aeolian 
(minor), one bar of E Lydian, 
one bar of E Mixolydian. The 
pattern is implicit in the four 
opening chords of the song, and 


every melody and improvisation 


strictly follows those modal shifts. 


when I'm done." 

With the open 5th string ring- 
ing through in every measure, the 
axis pitch is clearly heard as A. As 
Satriani describes, "Ultimately, [a 
pitch axis composition] is going to 
have a bass note that's staying in 
one place. The fewer notes you 
use in your bass area, the freer 
you are in your harmonic and 
melodic area." Following is an 
excerpt of bars 19-26 of the tap- 


A MIXOLYDIAN 
ABC? DEF#G 


Pitch axis for “Not Of This Earth” 


ping sequence from “Satch 
Boogie,” where the notes function 
essentially as arpeggiated chords. 
Those chords suggest specific 
scales. Notice that Joe does not 
limit his pitch axis to the seven 
fundamental modes but includes 
other scales as well, in this 
instance A harmonic minor (A B C 
D E F G$). 


A LYDIAN 
A B C$ DŻ E F$ ات‎ 


E]. — — —— 


JOE SATRIANI - A Chronology 


[4 
July 15, 1956 ee) 7 
Born in Westbury, NY 3 
1970 o d * 
First picks up the guitar = 


1971 
Teaches guitar for next three years at home in Westbury, Long 
Island (NY). Steve Vai is one of his first students 


September 1972 
High school music teacher Bill Wescott introduces Joe to pitch axis 
theory 


t for the past four years, Joe takes lessons for three weeks 
Bauer in Glen Cove, NY. In the same year studies with 
Lennie Tristano in Queens, NY, for two months 


1978 

Begins 10-year stint teaching at Second Hand Guitars in Berkeley, 
CA: students include David Bryson (Counting Crows), Kirk 
Hammett, Charlie Hunter, Larry LaLonde, Alex Skolnick, and others 


1979 
Forms pop band The Squares in San Francisco with Jeff Campitelli 
‘on drums and Andy Milton on bass 


1984 
Releases five-song EP Joe Satriani on the independent label he 
names after his wife, Rubina. The album contains guitars exclusively 


June 1985 
Completes the tracks for Nor Of This Earth, financing the recording 
on a credit card; introduced to Relativity Records by Steve Vai 


September 1986 
Tours with pop-rocker Greg Kihn to make ends meet while awaiting 
a deal-decision from Relativity 


November 1986 
Fifteen months after it's recorded, Nor Of This Earth is released by 
Relativity 


December 1986 
Signed to Relativity Records, Joc is already putting together demos 
for songs that will appear on Surfing With The Alien 


Joe's live setup is surprisingly spare, and it's remarkable how faithfully he's 
able to re-create the tones and effects laid down in the studio. He attributes 
this to the fact that the studio rigs are never complicated—in fact. he could 
tell you the exact equipment used on every track he’s recorded, In case you 
thought elaborate equipment was going to inhibit you from capturing 
Satch's sound, consider that he goes on the road with the modest setup 


shown here. 


October 1987 
Surfing With The Alien is released (quickly goes gold and plati 


February 1988 
On the strength of Surfing reception, Relativity does a second 
réssing of Not Of This Earth (the 1 stock had sold out); 
use the original artwork is lost, a new cover adorns the second run 


February-March, September-October 1988 
Interrupts own tour twice to go on the road with Mick Jagger 


June 11, 1988 
During the Surfing tour three live tracks are recorded for the 
Dreaming #11 EP (one studio cut—"The Crush OF Love,” originally 
recorded tor a Guitar وع‎ completes the package) 


November 1988 
Dreaming 1 
Grammy nom 


released (goes gold and fetches Joe's second 
n) 


October 1989. 

Flying In A Blue Dream is released (Joc receives third Grammy nom- 
ination and album sells over 750,000 units), and includes Joe's 
vocals on six of its 18 tracks 


July 1992 
Following two intense years of writing and recording, The Extremist is 
released (inimcdiaay goes gold, debe مض‎ on و و‎ ۲ ge 
yet another Grammy nomination); it spawns the hit "Summer Son 
which is later used for a Sony Walkman 

commercial 


October 1993 
The double-CD Time Machine is 
released: Disc One contains studio o 
takes and foreign releases spannin, - 
Joe's career, plus four of the five tracks 

from the original Joe Satriani EP and 
three new cuts; Disc Two contains 14 
live tracks 


October 1994 21 
Time Machine certified gold, and Joc 
begins his sixth album 


Chandler Stereo Digital Delays (2) 


“Primarily, it is all of my Ibanez JS 
guitars. | go into a Crybaby wah- 
wah pedal—! have a variety of new 
ones, all calibrated to different val- 
ues, that | use from night to night 
The JS goes into a Boss DS-1 distor 
tion box, then into two Chandler 
Digital Delays. What the audience 
hears from the stage is that setup 
going into the 100-watt Marshall 
Anniversary's, which I've been using 
for the last two years. Before that 
they were just other Marshall 100's 


that | had before they were stolen or 
different things. Sometimes we'd just 
rent ‘em, so sometimes I'd have 
Jubilees, sometimes I'd have regular 
Mark Il lead heads or something. But 
that was always the standard, that it 
was a 100-watt Marshall That's it 
really. Generally on stage we keep 
the volume down to about 100 dB, 
maybe peaking at 105 or so for the 
1 to be a really 
good level for feedback that you 
could play 


Marshall 
Anniversary model 
—— A12" cabinet 


Marshall. 
Anniversary model 
4x12" cabinet 


BALLADS 


Satriani’s ballads provide the perfect point of departure for this book’s 
examination and appreciation of his music. Manageable tempos and 
simple major/minor harmonies offer initial access to the songs, and 
we'll follow Joe’s lead as each selection blossoms with 
more elaborate melodies and techniques. 
It’s commendable that of the few ballads Joe has released, 
almost all have become fan favorites and staples of his live set. The 
opening arpeggios of “Always With Me, Always With You” inevitably 
elicit a chorus of abhh’s from the smiling crowd, and “Rubina” con- 
sistently comes across as a heartfelt and personal paean. It’s testi- 
mony that Satriani’s following recognizes him as not only an 


Einsteinian shredder but a lyrical melodist. 


RUBIN/A 


Not Of This Earth 
Music by Joe Satriani 


Copyright O 1986 Strange Beautiful Music (ASCAP) 
This Arrangement Copyright O 1991 Strange Beautiful Music 
International Copyright Secured All Rights Reserved 


Joe offers up "Rubina" with calm reserve. Following a long and patient introduction, the melody 
enters as if not to stir the palcid setting, followed soon by a passage of gently swaying double stops 
and then a solo interlude. Joe named this song for his wife, and it is every bit as lovely as her name. 


Implying G-Em7 changes, two guitars introduce "Rubina" with a gently swelling wave of harmonics. There's a lot of 
room within the 7-80 tempo, and Satriani is careful not to take up too much space even as he enters with the melody. 
His presentation is spare, at first almost tentative. Notice how just a few staccato punctuations help maintain a com- 
fortable amount of breathing room. 


w Sl. 


ae 
= وی‎ 


sl. 


HH 


We're still over G-Em (two bars apiece) and the harmonics are still ringing peacefully as the melody's second motive 
enters. The second time it's heard, Joe moves up to 10th position to add a harmony line in 3rds and 4ths. A slight trem. 
bar vibrato on longer notes provides the perfect adornment. 


S 
p 
vib. w/bar 
= xps 3 1 1) a 3 io Co] = 8 
(Em) ; 2 
Bof n sett £3 
غ ڪچ غم‎ 
sl. 
me 42. Lm ےج ہے‎ 3e Es us 
+0 42- کے رس 4ے‎ * F +2- 1 12- P 4+ 42—/40- ine 
i 1 


The first motive takes on new life when Joe plays a version of the figure over Cmaj7-Bm7. Nice. Ever mindful of the gui- 
tar's advantages, Joe catches 12th-fret harmonics each time he passes through. Here's the end of the head, where the 
melody peaks on Bm7 before returning to G-Em for the solo. 


[1:47] 


- — 


In keeping with the rest of the song, the solo begins with spacious phrases: sometimes Joe holds out for long sustains, 
other times he peppers a line with staccato articulations. Not until this next phrase do we get a hint that Joe is holding 
back some fire. Suddenly 2-80 isn’t slow enough! Although Satriani packs a lot of notes into each beat, he's still careful 
to leave space in between each of these descensions. These are quick but shouldn't be too tough for the pentatonically inclined. 


©) AH. 
AH. 
(15ma) Full Ful 


AH. pitch: A is A.H. pitch: B P P P sl 


The next example is a cornerstone of the solo. It sings out confidently and soars up to a high E, bent from D. It shows a 
wonderful pairing of melodic sense and forethought. 


(2:36) 
eS 
(G) 
pä Ec 
e; 
—42- 


THINKING OF YOU 


Time Machine 
Music by Joe Satriani 


Copyright O 1993 Strange Beautiful Music (ASCAP) 
This Arrangement Copyright © 1994 Strange Beautiful Music 
International Copyright Secured All Rights Reserved 


This studio cut from 1993's Time Machine album demonstrates a Satriani ballad in its most refined 
form. Its clarity and simplicity demonstrate Joe's ability to communicate with taste and eloquence. 


At the heart of "Thinking Of You" is a gentle progression in D that relies on an open 2nd string detuned to A. Sweetened 
by a rich chorus and reverb, the progression (practically a chord-melody in itself) ends with descending harmonics 
treated with delay. 

From the top: 


e—e وهو‎ —e—e e 
3—€ $——3- +- 
3—5—3— 3-—9- + ہچ ھ‎ + 


Gadd9 D/F} Gadd9 


Si 
if 


2 e 7 
oo o o $——e— o o e e o—o + 
۾ چ ھ‎ — 2? 6 H 4 — 4 + 
چچ 5 و‎ +a 5 3 2 ہے‎ L 


X 


Next the melody enters, recorded by at least two guitars and doubled at the octave. (Note that these guitars are stan- 
dard-tuned. However, the melody can be played by one guitar, even with the dropped string, by playing octaves three 
frets apart on the 1st and 3rd strings. Here it's transcribed as Joe recorded it.) 


The second melody is heard over a low D pedal in the bass, and then at the key change we're introduced to the first lead 
lines of the song. As heard in "Always With Me, Always With You," Joe breaks into a solo as the harmony changes to the 
parallel minor (D minor). This short section has two lead phrases. The first is bluesy, using D pentatonic minor (D F GA 
C). In the second, Bh's and E's fill the scale out to D natural minor: 


aa 
D5 
De CDI D: REPE SD RM D کیک تہ‎ : 
Full Full 
Bb/D Dee 
ban ^y £ ame} Se ہے‎ wc me ci 
== 2 f y 1 
ٹک ی‎ 
Full Full 
= Se 
Bb/D DS CS/D 
loco DS C5/D DS CS/D DS 


Again we see a similarity in harmonic structure to "Always" as Joe returns to the original major key. The opening is 
repeated, and then we're treated to some beautiful lines. Except for the bluesy B-C bend on the 3rd string, from here 
on out it's straight D major (D E FẸ GA B Cf). And this is how to make a major scale work for you: 


Gmaj9 A 
1/2 
Ji pa Gadd9 D/Ff Gadd9 
£ ہے مز کے‎ w P * su E 2 Gatton ena 
و و ي‎ Ea 
" T 
Full 
jd PP وم‎ st “0 


CRYIN’ 


The Extremist 
Music by Joe Satriani 


Copyright © 1992 Strange Beautiful Music (ASCAP) 
International Copyright Secured All Rights Reserved 


“Cryin’” was written at the piano, but it’s tough to imagine a better vehicle for it than a guitar’s cry- 
ing bends. With a flair for melody on a par with Carlos Santana's, Satriani wrings the expression out 
of his lines. 


This lovely lament will serve not only as an inroad to Joe's ballad playing but a close study of bending 
techniques. As such, it's important that your intonation be on-the-money. There's a lot of expression 
hiding between half-steps—and the guitar has the advantage of being able to bend to and through 
them—but it’s crucial to be on pitch when that is the intention. Topping it off with a steady vibrato 
like Joe's will certainly sweeten the deal. 


A B/E chord is struck and Joe is right in on the melody. The bending begins at the very top, with a half-step reverse 
bend on the first attack followed by back-to-back full bends in the next beat. Your attention to the bend intervals is par- 
ticularly important here, where the half-step bend from ۶۳ brings out the blue b3 (G$), while a full step reaches the 
major 3rd (G) that helps establish the E major key. 


5 
1/2 Ful Ful _ S m 
کے‎ Tye AY 


Full 
uy, Fu Fu Y yp Full f 
X = PZ 
RUE +4 9- +- 
44-94 == 
*2 trs. arr, for one gtr. 
A/E B/E 
E e 
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When Joe takes the melody up one octave, to 16th position, it really begins to sing. Here you'll have (and need) the ben- 
efit of more than one finger supporting a bend. A high and clear B varies the melody in this phrase, then bends up a 
step to Cf; notice how Joe achieves a certain “softness” by relaxing the bend and holding without striking the B again. 


0:33 


Closing out the verse melody is this phrase, which includes a bend of one and a half steps. It goes by quickly, but its 
intention is unmistakable. 


[9:45] 


The song is just crushing at the chorus, and its impact comes directly from Joe's touch on the bends. If you're going to 
stay in 16th position, get your index finger in there to support the middle finger on the A and E bends, and watch your 
intonation bending from G$ to A. The E in the third measure bends up quickly and sounds almost like a reverse bend. 


[0:32] 


m 6:6 77 Esus2/Gf A 
ps sich space iir ا‎ RE وی ہر ےج‎ E بی ےجرد‎ NS orr ETE E x 
Fdbk. 
A 9 Ba Foll (8va) 
2 ہے‎ ose: MM مہ‎ 
try Ty ? = 
Full re 
Z4 Fi o Fdbk. 
Ga 5" "-— 
E " a 
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Let's skip ahead for a second to where the same phrase is heard in a later chorus. At the tail end Joe is heard bending 
the E up a whole step (to F#) and back as if it's a slow and wide vibrato. On the last 16th he bends the bent F a step fur- 
ther—now two steps from the note fretted—before settling back down to E. The difficulty here is not only in bending 
two steps but in making sure the F and G are distinct, discrete stopping points. Joe's intonation is perfect, plus he 
catches a harmonic through the whole thing. Bah, just lucky. 


4:14 


Fêm? 


Esus2/Gf 


AH. 2 
Ver 8 پر صاخ‎ Full Full Full 
Full Harm.  ------------- 
A =» ne N EEEN A E 
ud M-M-8— $49} S— 47} s i» 3 


For the last example we're back at 2:17, where Joe is in the middle of a passionate four bars between chorus and bridge. 
This passage boasts a few bends of its own as it twists through E pentatonic minor (E G A B D) in 12th position. 


(2:17) 


Em/D 
1 Bm7add4 


Full C6maj7 1/2 Full 


ALWAYS WITH ME, 
ALWAYS WITH YOU 


Surfing With The Alien 


Music by Joe Satriani 


Copyright © 1987 Strange Beautiful Music (ASCAP) 
This Arrangement Copyright © 1988 Strange Beautiful Music 
International Copyright Secured All Rights Reserved 


Given the limited first pressing of Not Of This Earth in 1986, which included “Rubina,” the first time 
you heard Joe tackle a ballad was probably on the fourth track of '87's Surfing, his wonderful “Always 
With Me, Always With You." Knowing ‘tis as great a crime to say too much as too little, Satch states 
the main melody, varies it, digresses for a tasteful solo, and returns; in and out in less than three and 
a half minutes. Joe says, "To me this song was a high point in my development as a player, in terms of 
trying to tackle true lyricism on the guitar.” Mission accomplished. 


14 


After percussion sets the tempo in 3/4 time, the first guitar enters arpeggiating the changes used throughout most of 
the tune. Except for the Fésus4/G8, used as a vi chord, these changes are the I, IV, and V in B major, each with added 
tones. It's tempting to bring your thumb over the top, but Joe plants the root on the Badd4 with his 2nd finger, and 
stretches his index out to catch the added 4th (E) on the 2nd string. So grab the root at the next octave with your pinky, 
and the major 3rd with the ring finger. Pick through the changes with gentle, even eighths. 


0:05 


dd Emaj7/6 Ftsus4 Play 3 times 


T 
*T = Thumb (notes in parenth. played very lightly). 


Fi sus4/Gt Emaj7/6 Ffsus4 Fe 
ہم‎ 


Joe employs a great number of slides between the notes of the opening melody. Though he often uses this technique 
for slick effects, here it simply adds to the fluidity of the verse. Joe states the first phrases of the melody as simply as you 
might hum them. 


[526] 
Ffsus 
Emaj7; AH, 
Badd4 7 26 (8ya) ; Badd4 
p» $ E — 


pp EE [SS 


— 
(Distorted tone & echo device) 


IN 
WIE 
Ji 
| 
i 


sl. sl. Sh ہہہممہمہہ‎ 


sl. 
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The 16 bars that follow build on the first melody. Over the vi-IV-V-V changes at the end of this section, Joe plays a pret- 
ty phrase using wide intervals. Use the ring finger of your right hand to play the notes on the top string, and set up the 
full bend in the first bar before striking it (a reverse-bend). 


[00] 


Ffsus4/Gt 
Sya---- 
F 


grad. release — d 
Full harm. Fon. 


ZER E -z4 == a) 


Without warning, Joe pivots on the V chord and takes us for a brief ride through the parallel minor (B minor) [see our 
discussion on pitch axis in the introduction]. In the second four he really squeezes the add9 flavor out of the Bmadd9 
with this phrase, winding his way down two octaves from a Ist-string Cf: 


1:10 


Emadd9 Ff7susá 
PP plun PPS 
کے رات‎ 
و "ا2‎ sages 
راقرا‎ Psl. HH P Psi. H We A À 
" 
3—5-4-53- 3-5 
EXEC, 
مس‎ si 


After the modulation back to B major, Satch restates the melody and then plays a way-smooth, beautifully executed 
tap-pull-hammer series on the B string. There's no movement on the tap itself; the staccato melody that pushes its way 
to the fore is on the hammered notes. The passage is a real lesson in control and the use of a typically flashy technique 
in an unflashy manner: 


1:53 


Emaj7/6 
pH PH 


+ 
| j 
" 
Lj 
h 
| 
r, 
pa 
i 
» 
po 
6 
° 
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"Silent tap/pull-off; 
B is not sounded. 
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SGT RU I E EU 


Refreshing the changes by adding a bouncy, offbeat rhythm figure, the song hits a new pace characterized by licks like 
this one, which includes the blue Di: 


[17] 


E(maj7/6) 
Full Full Full Full Full Full pP 


pé 


Full 


B(add9) 


F#(sus4) 


ull 
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BLUES A’ BOOGIE 


No music has influenced the last three generations of guitarists as 
much as the blues, and no groove has inflected their rhythms like 
the shuffling boogie beat. Since its birth in the '50s, rock "n' roll has 
adopted blues history as its own, and some of the best 
guitarists since have carried the torch proudly. But 
(there’s always a but) these days it seems like everybody and 
their Aunt Fannie is “getting back to the blues” or “going back to 
their roots,” and more often than not it comes across as affectation. 
It's obvious that running blues scales or chucking technique in favor 
of a sloppy "feel" does not constitute blues playing. 
Satriani wouldn't attempt the blues unless he could do it 
justice. Like many accomplished players, he has traces of deep- 
blue harmonies and rhythms throughout his entire catalog, but 
when he lays claim to the tradition, he leaves no doubt of his 
intention. Most astounding is how Joe seems to chameleonize 
his entire approach to the guitar: he taps into a different set of 
chops, it sounds like he's gripping the neck with all his might, 
and his tone becomes thick and warm. He gets it. 
In the four selections here you won't need to search 
for the appearance of a flat 3rd or wonder if the artist is hiding behind a 
facade 'cause he doesn't really have any chops. If you're going to try to 
play the blues, pick up the torch and do it right. 
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BIG BAD MOON 


Flying In A Blue Dream 


Words and Music by Joe Satriani 


Copyright 6 1989 Strange Beautiful Music (ASCAP) 
This Arrangement Copyright © 1990 Strange Beautiful Music 
International Copyright Secured All Rights Reserved 


Blues songs tend to function as launching pads for solos, and "Big Bad Moon" is true to form. 
Satriani sings only a brief chorus and refrain before setting off into the first solo, and in the middle 
section he trades solo choruses as if he were three individual musicians. 


"Night has fallen..." the theatrical intro seems to say, followed then by a measure of descending pick-edge triplets 
before the big bad groove kicks in. Like most eight- and 12-bar blues forms, once the rhythm figure is established it 
remains virtually intact throughout the tune, accommodating changes to IV and V, and perhaps digressing only for a 
solo break or unison lick. Once Joe sets down this figure (think Booker T's "Green Onions"), it supports the first verse, 
first solo and second verse with only slight variation. 
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Joe’s changing dynamics make the figure just plain mean behind the vocal verses, and explosive behind the first solo. 
He begins the second eight of the first solo with bending double stops, then goes on to exploit the brief chromatic run 
that puts the “blue” in E blues (EG A Bb B D). 
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There's a great move at the close of this solo, where Satch trills between high A and Ci. The trill is tapped (on C) with 
the edge of the pick, and performed as the A is bent up and released. 


Full 1/2 Full, 1/2 Full 


*Trill performed by tapping w/edge of pick. 


The dynamics come back down for a verse, but explode again as the song opens up for three solos. The first features Joe 
on harmonica (he'd picked it up only a few months before recording Flying) and is on the V chord, B; the second is a 
slide solo over A, the IV chord; and the last solo chorus is back on the I, E. 

The slide solo picks up where the harp left off, mimicking its timbre and its emphasis on the b5. In slide playing, 
notes are played with the slide directly over the fretwire, not between them. It's important to mute the strings behind 
the slide, so if you're wearing it on, say, your ring finger, keep your middle finger riding along behind in parallel. Also, 
the palm of your picking hand will often have to damp strings not being played. Here's the first four: 


zg 


Satriani brings the blues into the space age as he roars through solo #3. In the second eight he starts to turn up the heat 
as he bends and pulls repeated pentatonic phrases up in 12th position. 
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An arresting diminished arpeggio puts the cap on the solo section. Diminished forms repeat their harmonic structures 
every minor 3rd. Notice that by repeating the same form in one-and-a-half-step intervals, a single arpeggio is heard 
with different starting points. 


3:24 


THE MIGHTY 
TURTLE HEAD 


Time Machine 


Music by Joe Satriani 
Copyright O 1993 Strange Beautiful Music (ASCAP) 

This Arrangement Copyright O 1994 Strange Beautiful Music 
International Copyright Secured All Rights Reserved 


The second track from Time Machine's studio disc (Disc One) has as much live energy as any concert 
cut from Disc Two. Joe is in the electric blues tradition on "Mighty Turtle," and allusions to second- 
generation bluesmen like Stevie Ray Vaughan (c.f. "Couldn't Stand The Weather"), Johnny Winter, 
and Jimi Hendrix abound. Even in his tone, Satriani pays homage: he enriched his attacks by setting 
his action (here, on a Strat) unusually high before recording. 


The first riff we hear is a big blue monster backed by the thonk of a cowbell. Joe uses a thick, earthy tone for this num- 
ber, and his guitar resounds in C$ minor blues (Cf E ۶۳ G Gf B) at the top. He walks up a chromatic line to get to the 
third measure's V-chord riff, borrowing D4 from G# blues (Gf B Cf D D$ Ff) when he gets there. 
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Great riff, but it isn’t long before Joe is ready to move on. As the rhythm section kicks in, he rides on a C#m7 at the ninth 
fret and then presents the chugging second theme. Laid back as it feels, Joe is catching the lead and rhythm within one 
guitar part, working his bass notes (which you may want play with your thumb) right into the lead line and shooting 
down the neck for an arpeggiated rhythm fill. 
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At the end of the section he peels off the following lick as the final fill. You can tell in a passage like this that good tone 
comes straight from the hands. 
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If you're still entertaining doubts as to Satch's influences for this song, listen to Joe make like Jimi at 2:49. Just before 
the recap of the opening theme, the harmony changes to B minor and we hear eight bars of backwards guitar. It's tran- 
scribed here as if played forward, so either use a volume pedal to hide the attacks or try this four-track trick: Record the 
eight bars onto cassette (to tracks 1 & 2), then flip the tape to hear it backwards on tracks 3 & 4. Now you're hearing 
what Joe heard when he laid down the lead (except for the shoop sound of the notes' envelope). Read the eight bars in 
reverse, and play along. 

Hey Joe! Where you goin' with that gun in your hands? 
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“Gtr. I is backwards gtr. arr. for gtr. 
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THE FEELING 


Flying In A Blue Dream 


Music by Joe Satriani 


Copyright O 1989 Strange Beautiful Music (ASCAP) 
This Arrangement Copyright O 1990 Strange Beautiful Music 
International Copyright Secured All Rights Reserved 


"The Feeling" is an anomaly in Joe's songbook: a front-porch, southern country blues piece played on 
a solo Deering banjo with a guitar neck. Be sure to use the E tuning shown below, but once you 
memorize the song you could use dropped-D (D A D G B E, low to high), and capo up two frets. 


Unlike most selections, this one will require more dexterity in picking than in fretting. Your attacks have to feel loose 
but be struck precisely: the top string is scarcely sounded at all, the 2nd and 3rd strings play the pedal-like double stops 
that carry the tune, and strings 4, 5, and 6 are responsible for the melody. It may help to think of the six strings in these 
subsets. An apropos foot tap keeps the beat as "The Feeling" comes up to tempo. Only hinted at in the four bars follow- 
ing the intro, the melody comes through in the fifth. Use your pinky for the 2nd-string E, which will free up remaining 
digits to play melody. 


[0:12] 
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The banjo's steely twang is emphasized by hammers, pulls and bends throughout the tune, particularly in the follow- 
ing four-bar example. The 6th-string hammers and slides are best played with your ring finger, and your pinky will 
have to give up the E momentarily—try it any other way and you'll see why! 
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Old bluesmen, especially harp players and guitarists, have long cited the steam locomotive as a rhythm source. Notice 
how Satriani adopts their thinking as “The Feeling” comes to a halt in the last six bars. Also, listen to how the rhythm 
glistens for a split second when the Ist string is struck for the first and last time. 
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SATCH BOOGIE 


Surfing With The Alien 
Music by Joe Satriani 


Copyright © 1987 Strange Beautiful Music (ASCAP) 
This Arrangement Copyright © 1988 Strange Beautiful Music 
International Copyright Secured All Rights Reserved 


A touch of camp, a nod to Jeff Beck, and a mother lode of chops combine to make "Satch Boogie" a 
sa-wingin' affair. Set your metronome to 112—then hit it in double time, because Joe is blowing 
through this shuffle at 4-224. No question, Satriani's name is on the dotted line. 


The head figure leans toward A Mixolydian (A B C D E ۶۳ G), and requires confident playing to really swing. A few fac- 
tors in your favor include a fixed second position and the convenience of open strings. You'll notice that most of the 
open-string notes are pulled off; treat them as ghost notes, concentrating instead on the fretted notes, and the figure 
will fall into place. Likewise, once your left hand gets comfortable you'll find that the right hand is not very busy. The 
trickiest part for the right is slipping into the groove for the multiple downstrokes and upstrokes in the third bar. 


Let ring- 4 


There's no slowing down as Joe rockets into the solo, applying mostly blues and Mixolydian scales to the I7-IV7-vi 
changes. This lick, heard just a few bars deep, is a great mix of the two scales, with the F$ from A Mixolydian begging a 
tritone against C, and Eb insisting on A blues. Chop chop! 
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The rhythm section pushes hard on the shuffle behind Joe's solo, and there's a guitar in there that really gives the beat 
some boogie. Here's a D7 section where the rhythm guitar is bouncing along on a slender line of palm mutes and open D's. 
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The solo is taken at breakneck speed, but Joe keeps a cool head. Intertwined with impressive runs are plenty of good- 
ole-rock-'n'-roll-isms, plus clear evidence that he’s thinking ahead of his playing. Check out the following two riffs back 
to back; if you can't initially see the connection, you certainly can hear it. 


Four bars later we hear: 
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We're hearing Satch come across an idea that he liked enough—and had the capability—to develop further. Notice 
how in each example a descending line containing G, F2, E, and D plays against the note A. In the example at 1:10 it's in 
swing-eighths and at 1:19 it's in a maniacal pick-edge tap, but it's clear that Joe is taking a motive and building from it 
on the spot. It gives the solo continuity, and offers the listener something to hold on to. Can't let your fingers do your 
thinking for you. 

Suddenly the tune is in a complete time warp, and as if slipping into a trance Joe plays a tap-pull-hammer series on 
the A string for 37 straight bars. He changes the harmony throughout, presumably arpeggiating myriad A chords (see 
discussion on pitch axis in the Introduction) but generally follows a down-and-back pattern: tap-pull-pull-open-ham- 
mer-hammer-tap. It's a rule to be broken. 

So that you can find your place, the following example is from the top of the section. 
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More than any other, this chapter hits Satriani's catalog square in its 
stylistic center. Joe is, we know, a rock guitarist; whether he's using a 
jazz influence here or putting an Eastern harmony through the 
wringer there, he most often pulls his disparate sources into 

a rock format. 

Over the past few decades, the term “rock” has been so 
widely applied as to render it useless. But then someone like Satch 
comes along and gathers diverse musics under one umbrella. Over the 
span of his catalog Joe presents a variety of styles, forms and themes in 
a single voice. “I Believe,” for example, is the optimistic soft-rocker 
from Flying, and is at home alongside the watercolor wash of the 
albums title track; similarly, the “The Crush Of Love" is antitheti- 


| cal to “War,” but the two are united in Joe's earnest deliveries. 
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THE CRUSH 
OF LOVE 


Dreaming 1 


Music by Joe Satriani 


Copyright O 1987 Strange Beautiful Music (ASCAP) 
This Arrangement Copyright O 1994 Strange Beautiful Music 
International Copyright Secured All Rights Reserved 


Dreaming #11 was released in 1988 as Satriani's trio was touring behind the burgeoning Surfing 
With The Alien, but it borrows its name from a track originating in '84; thinking the song would 
never see the light of day, as it did almost a decade later on Time Machine, he gave the name over to 
his four-song EP. Three tracks from Dreaming were recorded live on the tour, and the sole studio cut 
was “The Crush Of Love.” 


Joe performed the bass, keyboard, and guitar parts for “Crush” himself, and it is of course his guitar that leaps to the 
fore. His opening line quickly declares the A minor key as he depresses a wah pedal in steady quarter-note rhythm. The 
wah imposes accents on every downbeat and lends a shaking shimmer to the melody. ; 


am G6 Full Full Fmaj7 
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*Doubled by overdubbed gtr. 


(Drum fill) 


Satriani moves up from 12th position to close out the eight-bar melody. In 17th position you can nab A minor with 
ease, but notice how Joe slips out to grace the last bar with slides. Combined with the wah inflections, the slides lend a 
vocal quality to Joe’s delivery. 
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The second melody enters with a feel so loose and low that it sounds as if Joe is about to launch a solo. Resolving the 
section over the course of four tasteful bars, Joe stays within the A minor scale but brings out the changes by lingering 
within the harmonies of each chord. 


The third 16-bar section is freer yet, and Joe soars high over the top. Two measures on F followed by two on G close the 
section with a semi-cadence, and Joe blows through the segment with this fluent passage. Over a 10-fret span the lick 
primarily relies on A minor, but the 68 early on offers the slightly more exotic flavor of A harmonic minor (A B C D EF 
Gf). The part intentionally sounds dubbed, beginning before the previous guitar drops out, and this second guitar bites 
into the opening bend with a bristling tone. 
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i BELIEVE 


Flying In A Blue Dream 


Words and Music by Joe Satriani 


Copyright © 1989 Strange Beautiful Music (ASCAP) 
This Arrangement Copyright © 1990 Strange Beautiful Music 
International Copyright Secured All Rights Reserved 


A substantial radio hit for Satriani, “I Believe” features his mellow vocals over a sly arpeggiated fig- 
ure, and a campfire-worthy chorus. Atypical for Joe are the simplistic changes and strumming that 
give “I Believe” its optimistic glow; typical is his precise attention to detail and performance. 


Chord changes are swept into an arpeggiated pattern as the song opens in the key of E minor. Shifting beneath an open 
3rd string, each change imposes a new color on the recurring open G. Most of the figure is palm-muted, but notice that 
almost all notes that are hammered or slid get heavy accents. 
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After a verse featuring Joe’s smoky vocals, the chorus appears like a sunburst. Fully strummed strokes fall naturally into 
the beat as Joe plugs away through these open-position chords. Two textures help fill out the sound: a Nashville-tuned 
guitar (strings 6-3 tuned up an octave—use unwound, light-gauge strings if you're going to try it) strumming the same 
changes, and a high single-note line in 16ths. 
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Em7 Csus2 D Dsus4 G 
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The first and second examples will get you through the entire tune, but let's take a look at some of Joe's solo embellish- 
ments. After the first chorus, Joe takes eight bars with little accompaniment, returning to the relatively somber minor 
mood. Fade in with a volume swell (use a pedal or your guitar's volume knob) and keep a light touch. In the sixth mea- 
sure, attack the 2nd-string B and A notes with your third finger rather than the pick. 
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Following the third verse, Satriani enters an effects-heavy solo that’s more difficult to hear than it is to play. Don’t 
make yourself too crazy with this one—Joe is using a harmonizer that samples sections of his solo and plays them 
back backwards. It’s transcribed here for forward-thinking people with normal setups and Joe did re-create this live— 
without benefit of effects—when he first toured behind Flying. When listening to the track, pan your speakers hard 
left to better hear what's going on. 


*Tap wedge of pick throughout. 
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FLYING IN A 
BLUE DREAM 


Flying In A Blue Dream 


Music by Joe Satriani 


Copyright © 1989 Strange Beautiful Music (ASCAP) 
This Arrangement Copyright © 1990 Strange Beautiful Music 
International Copyright Secured All Rights Reserved 


The opener and title track of Satriani’s fourth release lulls the listener effortlessly into a wondrous 
vision of a child's dream. Serene, even bordering on wistful, the song mixes a lyrical delivery with 
tasteful Satriani flair. Joe explains that his intention in composing this song was to create one of the 
longest melodies ever, and to eschew standard verse-chorus song forms; instead, the brief high-note 
statements function as refrains. Notice also how the melody concludes almost two full octaves from 
where it began. 


Within the dreamy feedback that opens "Flying," the following figure chimes through, declaring the C Lydian mode (C 
D E FẸ GAB) at the song's heart. This rhythm part was recorded using open-F tuning, which is C F C FA C, low to high. 
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The other principal chords used in "Flying"—Absus2($11), Gsus2(#11) and Fsus2(#11)—are shown in the following exam- 

ples, and use the same rhythmic pattern. (The notated disc time indicates the first occurrence of each chord.) Notice that 

the Lydian tonality is implicit in each figure: each contains the respective raised 4th that defines the Lydian mode. 
Remember, we're in open-F*. 
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*Playing the song live, Joe has the keyboards take over these parts so he can play the head and solo in standard 
tuning. However, you can get through the changes in standard. Hint: forget the low C in the C5(#11/9) and find 
the notes in 8th position. Maintain the same shape for the Ab, G and F in 4th, 3rd, and Ist positions, respectively. 


Though the bass and drums play eighth notes through the 2-126 tempo, Satriani is patient with the melody. It's slow- 
moving except for the fill played on the last two beats of the A» chord. 
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Ab Absus2(£11) Ab 


*To make this phrase come out 
clearly, damp strings with R.H. 
behind L.H. 


As if there were any doubt that Joe would really fly on this tune, he soars from the first note of his solo (beginning at bar 
6, following the slow windup on the 5th string). 
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For the bulk of the solo Joe is playing in C Lydian over the C5($11/9)-C vamp, but he brings out the changes when they 
do come along. Hear how he introduces new ideas as he brings out Ab Lydian, F Lydian and then returns to C Lydian 
over these five bars: 
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“Flying” diverges for 16 bars of slow build before returning to the melody and outro. This section sets itself apart with 
the introduction of a new progression (Gm11 to Csus2, alternating every two bars) and the song's only deviations from 
Lydian. Here are the first few phrases, where we find Satch building from the bottom up. 
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WAR 


The Extremist 


Music by Joe Satriani 


Copyright © 1992 Strange Beautiful Music (ASCAP) 
International Copyright Secured All Rights Reserved 


The third track from The Extremist finds Satriani living up to the album's title. "War" is arguably the 
most intense piece Satriani has released. His objective was to represent the strife and sorrow that has 
torn the Middle East apart for centuries, and we can hear in his guitar the rhythms of battle, the ten- 
sion of enmity, and cries of sadness. Somewhere between the notes he breathes a sense of timelessness 
into the piece. 


The aggressive riff that follows the intro is the fundamental figure of the song. It sets the tempo and rhythm into a 
march, and the presence of Fn in the E minor harmony is a tip-off that Joe may be thinking in terms of E Phrygian (EF 
GA B C D). But after the figure is repeated, a quick line descends a seven-note scale that includes G$, and the presence 
of this major 3rd changes E Phrygian into a dominant scale—E Phrygian-Dominant (E F G£ A B C D). If you take a 
minute to familiarize yourself with the scale you'll see why it's a fitting choice. The scale-positions of the half-step 
intervals, particularly between the root and minor 2nd, take the Phrygian-Dominant beyond the Eastern sounds of 
other scales like Phrygian, Locrian, or harmonic minor. 

But most important is that the rhythm and harmony work together to create a single atmosphere. By joining 
choice elements, Joe is bringing a picture into focus. 


[537] 


Play 3 times 
Fmaj7(#11) 
NC "m 
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Now that we've analyzed the harmony scrupulously, we're obliged to acknowledge that it all goes out the window 
when the melody comes along. In a basic I-IV-V-like pattern, the riff beneath the melody is carried from an E center, to 
a B center, to A, and back to E. But Joe carefully avoids second and third scale degrees of each that would define the 
modes descibed above. Similarly, when the first solo enters, this skipping riff tells us we're centered in C minor... 


T:58 


Play 4 times 
N.C. Bb5 


SSS SS‏ ن 


جج جج ے ے SSS‏ 


... but the solo itself, with Bb’s (bent from A) and changing accidentals on the G's and A's, refuses to commit. 


(2:13) 


| 
| 


The riff in the second example is transposed to A minor, and through these fleeting lines the 5th (E) alternates between 
diminished and perfect, and the 6th (F) is raised. That leaves us floating somewhere among A minor (A B C D E F G), A 
blues (A C D Eb E G) (but of course there's nothing bluesy about this solo) and A Dorian (A B C D E ۶۳ G). It's none of 
the above, and that is Joe's intention. Take a deep breath and see how much of this you can make it through. 
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Our last example features some frenetic—but controlled—whammy bar work, where Joe begins by trilling between Eb 
and C on the 2nd string while quickly pulling the bar up two steps and releasing, creating a wildly exaggerated vibrato. 
When he moves up to the Ist string his bar pulls are narrowed to one step, and he intermittently pulls off to the open 
string. It’s a segment of the song that manifests the frenzied mania of war. 


za 


*Pull bar up next 4 bars. Release bar 
abruptly to create exaggerated vibrato. 
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MARK BAKER 


UP. TEMPO ROCK 


Now that you have some understanding of how Satriani augments 
taste with technique, it's time to pick up the pace. This chapter is 
going to tackle a handful of songs that are as likely to tire you out as 
your drummer. It also addresses a few milestone record- 
ings of Satriani's career, paying tribute to selections that 
established his commercial credibility and, more importantly, 
his virtuosity. “Summer Song,” for example, is Joe’s biggest hit to 
date, and received extensive airplay at a time when the entire pop 
music industry seemed dedicated to keeping skilled artists out of 
earshot. “Surfing With The Alien,” the leading track from his 
Relativity Records debut, marks the first time many of us heard 


Satriani. This four and a half minute masterpiece—ground- 


breaking in its harmonic complexity, dazing in its display of 
dexterity, and rocking from top to bottom—left his contempo- 
raries with jaws agape, and sent a generation of guitarists back 
to the woodshed. 
And there you sit. Your metronome will not dip below 
allegro settings for the next 13 pages (Hey—no skipping 


back to the ballads!), so give yourself a good warm-up and 
get ready to roll. 
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The Extremist 


Music by Joe Satriani 


Copyright ۵ 1992 Strange Beautiful Music (ASCAP) 
International Copyright Secured All Rights Reserved 


Though packed with impressive techniques, “Summer Song” is among Joe's most accessible tunes. He 
roots the song in melodic, straightforward ideas before stretching out into a more elaborate display 
of his available chops. 


The opening rhythm figure with its open-A pedal lays a solid foundation and sets the bright, buoyant mood. The palm- 
muted A's help to propel the rhythm forward in time. 
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*Doubled by another gtr. 


After a cycle of harmonics (played on the A, D, and G strings), the hook-heavy verse melody enters, its vocal quality 
accentuated by use of a wah pedal. Though you don't see a Gt here, notice that the FẸ bends up a half step; the pres- 
ence of Gi, the b7 in the key of A, defines the tonality of this melody as A Mixolydian (A B C$ D E F$ G). 


0:25 
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The chorus melody is loosely structured and never heard the same way twice, but its bluesy quality is obvious on the 
first pass. Here are the first four bars, where the inclusion of C4 in particular takes the same chord changes heard up top 
(A5 to D) into bluesville. 


112 
N.C(G) (D) (D) A N.C(G) 
Full Full 12 
E AH. Full 


(15ma) 


A.H. pitch: B. sh sh sl 


Whereas Joe's main solo maintains the blues mood, the tune's final sections take "Summer Song” to a place it hadn't 
been before. From the breakdown, through the outro, and to the song’s end, Joe’s sensitive phrasing lends a more lyri- 
cal, floating quality to the A Mixolydian tonality, reminding us that the only bad thing about summer, like Joe's tune, is 
that it comes to an end. 

Note that this phrase, the first of the breakdown section, is played entirely on the Ist string. 


(34) 


Gadd9/A 
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THE MYSTICAL 
POTATO HEAD 
GROOVE THING 


Flying In A Blue Dream 


Music by Joe Satriani 
Copyright © 1989 Strange Beautiful Music (ASCAP) 

This Arrangement Copyright O 1990 Strange Beautiful Music 
International Copyright Secured All Rights Reserved 


"The Mystical Potato Head Groove Thing" can best be described as, well, a mystical potato head groove thing. It opens 
with a palm-muted figure on the low E string that threatens to gallop and a pair of dyads requiring a healthy stretch. To 
this Satch adds a few bottom-feeding fills. Be sure to be back from each fill in time for the downbeat. 


0:12 


Echoing the JJJ JJ motif of the figure above, the B section also provides a strong rhythm with a melody of its own. 
Here the rhythm locks in and is pulsed with dyads and full chords. 


0:46. 
ES 
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GN 
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Plug in these harmonics (Fill 1) as designated above. You'll hear this fill repeated, sometimes varied, throughout the tune. 


0:51 


After the single-note melody is heard in the B section, Joe breaks the action with a show-stopper. He peels off two killer 
riffs, both entirely hammered. Each riff contains two arpeggiated sets of stacked 5ths, three notes per set—get ready for 
some stretches. 

The key to keeping the strings from ringing is to damp them by reaching your right hand over and behind your left. 
Manually increase your blood sugar and give this one a shot. 


Ifit’s any consolation, Joe says he could barely play this “absurd little arpeggio” when he wrote and recorded it. "When 
Ifinally found on the fretboard what I'd heard in my head, it was like, ‘Oh, shit! This is gonna be hard!’” Even today Joe 
as to run through that one before stepping out on stage. 

After the B melody is heard again, the riffs repeat, complicated this time by an overdubbed spray of rotating 16ths. 
If you could play both parts at once you'd be really cool, but you can't—get a friend and combine the arpeggiated riffs 
above with this: 


SURFING WITH 
THE ALIEN 


Surfing With The Alien 


Music by Joe Satriani 


Copyright O 1987 Strange Beautiful Music (ASCAP) 
This Arrangement Copyright © 1988 Strange Beautiful Music 
International Copyright Secured All Rights Reserved 


The chugging changes that announced the arrival of Joe Satriani were, we soon came to realize, only 
the tip of the iceberg. But inherent in them are qualities that characterize Joe's playing to this day: an 
appreciation and reverence for the fundamentals of rock "n' roll, and the skill and vision to take those 
ideas light years beyond. 


With a playful surf beat and 2-171 tempo, the opening i-IV progression is given a new twist with extended dyads, bent 
passing tones and a G Dorian (G A Bb C D E F) setting. 


^, BbS AS GS 
C6 CS 1/2 
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As we've seen before, Satriani often lends a vocal quality to his lines, and the melody that enters next is a great illustra- 
tion. By employing microtonal (intervals smaller than a half step) bends and slides, he emulates the flexible intonation 
of the human voice. Notice that each time the Bb note appears, it's given some bending treatment, often up a half step 
to snare Bi. That keeps this melody hovering between G Dorian (which includes B») and G Mixolydian (GA B CD EF). 


(0:22) 
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sl. A.H. pitch: D sl. 


Notwithstanding the subtle sophistication of the above passages, the first time Joe really scared us was with the 
entrance to “Surfing”’s first solo. It opens on a fearsome trill (represented here in a variety of rhythmic groupings) 
tapped with the pick's edge up at the 22nd fret. Taking off in anticipation of the key change to four sharps, the passage's 
C$ minor harmony is complicated by the persistence of D: and E£; all told, that spells C$ Phrygian-Dominant (Cf D Ef 
F$ 68 AB, which is C$ Phrygian with a major 3rd). Combine all these factors with the tempo—known in musicological 
terms as "too damned fast"—and you've got your work cut out. 

But despair not! Although it sounds intimidating, if you pick through slowly you'll realize that the left hand man- 
ages most of the movement; only in the last measure does the pick-edge tap come off the high D: to descend a half step. 


[1:08] 
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*Tap w/edge of pick. 
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Stay on your toes, because throughout this first solo there's a key change every eight measures. The second key change 
following the above (i.e., the third of the solo) is to F minor, and the accidentals once again spell Phrygian-Dominant 
(in F: F Gb A Bb C Db E»). Try playing up and down the scale a few times to familiarize yourself with the scale and to 
quash any lingering modephobia. Then check out how Joe uses the mode in this twisting lick, played primarily on the D string: 


[i31] 
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When the head comes back around, Satch treats it with some neat variations, including this slowly bending, bluesy lick. 
Enjoy the whole note while you can.... 
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Just when you thought it was safe, boom—another solo! 
Joe gives the wang bar a workout with this next phrase. Dip the bar down two steps and then back, in eighth-note 


rhythm, minding which dips include a picked attack and which do not. 


(2:50) 


۸9 A 4ی‎ 


trem. bar 


UV ٤ 
SUAM 


i‏ بح ےہ 


The action returns to the left hand as Joe charges through this phrase, pulling, bending and hammering double stops. 
The bent Bb in the Es-B5 double stops really gives it some teeth. 


[397] 


At the outro, Joe plays with the changes heard up top. He returns to the intro's G Dorian modality, this time pulsing on 
palm-muted 3rds. Here's the first four-bar phrase of the ride-out, which is varied only slightly as the song diminishes 
and the gleaming surfer fades into the future. 
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BACK TO 
SHALLA-BAL 


Flying In A Blue Dream 


Music by Joe Satriani 


Copyright © 1989 Strange Beautiful Music (ASCAP) 
This Arrangement Copyright © 1990 Strange Beautiful Music 
International Copyright Secured All Rights Reserved 


Everything about this cut—the pulsing eighth-note rhythms, the modal implications, the inflections 
of the main melodies, right up to the title—alludes to our last study, “Surfing With The Alien.” Even 
the time-warp effects that open “Back To Shalla-Bal” recall the arching swoosh at the top of 
“Surfing”; this time it's the sound of the intergalactic surfboard carrying the Silver Surfer back to his 
native Zenn-La, where lives his childhood love, Shalla-Bal. 


The top of the first verse finds our hero Joe laying down a melody in question/answer fashion: the first two bars ask the 
question, the ringing notes answer in the third and fourth. As in “Surfing,” notice how the bends and slides add charac- 
ter to the line. 


0:12 
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AH. 
Dsus2 Ds (15ma) 
Full 


A.H. pitch: E 


Playing through it once, you quickly realize that the ringing notes in the third and fourth bars work more like chords 
than a lead line. In fact, when the second-string A drops to G it sounds like E5(add9sus4) hangin’ ten over the B5 before 
resolving to E5(add9). And strictly speaking, the G says we're in B Dorian (B C D E F$ Gf A—again reflecting "Surfing" 
with its Dorian opening), but outside of these ringing notes, the verse maintains B pentatonic minor (B D E F$ A). 


The chorus is rooted in an E5-B5 change while its melody climbs in two-bar phrases. The tension of the two-bar motif 
really starts to build at the ninth measure of this section. 


[9:36] 
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The tension finally breaks as the solo opens and the key changes to C# minor (hello again, “Surfing”!). Joe dances on a 
bent B note before completely letting loose in C$ Dorian (C$ D$ E F$ G AŻ B). The saving grace for us in this next phrase 
is that it doesn't stray from 16th position until the last bar. But in this last bar, Joe employs the innovative technique of 
pulling the 2nd string clear off the fretboard, then bending even further around the neck's bottom edge. So to get the 
Ff, pull the string down off the neck from the 17th fret (you'll hear E), and then pull it yet another whole step. Likewise, 
the Af “frets out" at the 20th fret (sounding G) and is then bent up a step and a half. Then call a luthier. 
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"These notes are sounded by pulling the B string 
off the side of the neck. The Ff is sounded by 
the note “fretting out" at the 17th fret and 
being bent a whole step. The Af is sounded by 
pulling the string further off the neck with the 
note “fretting out” at the 20th fret and being 
bent 1% steps. 
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The solo peaks with a majestic 16th-note series. Though you could analyze the modes in each measure, it's more perti- 
nent to see that each bar outlines the triad of the chords named above it (with quick passing tones at the tail ends of the 
second, fourth and fifth measures). 


1:30 


Soon we're back to a full verse and chorus. Joe then fires up the afterburner for an outro over the chorus’ changes 
before closing out at the coda. No rusty right hand will make it through this last example, where Satch swings through 
some bluesy upper color tones and finishes off with a set of classic descending 6ths. 
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۱۷۷۷۵34 NB 


Regardless of a player's dexterity, his or her ability to play funk relies 
entirely on an innate sense of rhythm. Much like the best blues play- 
ers, a nimble funkateer is convincing only when every element of his 
or her playing is infused with groove. You could hit a sour 

note every other quarter, but hit it with the right feel and 
youre in. 

One of many plaudits heaped on Joe Satriani is that he knows how 
to combine chops and taste, and the funk songs in his catalog provide 
some great examples. Selections like “The Snake" from Not Of This 
Earth, "Crazy" from Time Machine, and even the pounding "War" 
from The Extremist gain conviction from Joe's inherent funk sense. 
It's often buried deep in a song’s foundation or couched in rock n’ 
^^ roll, but the three selections for this chapter— "Strange," “Why,” 
and "Dreaming #11”—are full-tilt funk. 

Again, timing in funk is crucial—it has to be on top and up 
front. The feel is in the anticipations, in staccato, clipped notes, 

and in the silence. For guitarists, it’s an attitude in the hands. 


You've either got it or you don't. 
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STRANGE 


Flying In A Blue Dream 
Words and Music by Joe Satriani 


Copyright O 1989 Strange Beautiful Music (ASCAP) 
This Arrangement Copyright © 1990 Strange Beautiful Music 
International Copyright Secured All Rights Reserved 


Entering with a cocksure strut, "Strange" is Joe à la funk-mode. Satch's music consistently mirrors his 
titles and lyrics, and this cut proves the rule. There's no better way to reflect the wanna-squirm- 
outta-my-body sentiment of the words than with a healthy flot of funk. 


It only takes one measure for Joe to lay down the groove. Start with a clean tone to get the most of the unwound strings’ 
timbre, and keep your right wrist loose. For both guitar parts shown in this first example, you're best off keeping that 
wrist swinging whether you're striking the strings or not—once you slip into the pocket you'll find there's no other way. 
You've got to feel this groove rather than try to read the rhythms. For best results, stick out that chin on the downbeats. 
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That's the feel behind this entire tune, even when Joe flies off into his solo. Like any good funk song, its funk comes as 


much from what's not played as from what is. The third guitar part functions like a sample might in a rap song. With a 
heavily distorted tone, keep your left hand planted on D5, catching all the other double stops with your pinky. 


[0:09] 
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The solo is souped-up by its harmonies, but the bends, pinched harmonics, and rhythm of this next phrase find Joe at 
his hippest. Squeeze the first bend up slowly, reaching a full step only at its tail end, and be sure to bend a full one and a 
half steps at the beginning of the second measure. The trills in the third and fourth measures answer the question 
asked by the measures 1 and 2. 


[9:41] 
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Using a traditional jazz technique, Joe employs octaves for a spin through D Dorian (D E F G A B C, although he clips a 
Ct in the fourth bar) before returning to the verse. For the first four bars, slide the octaves along D Dorian on the 5th 
and 3rd strings. In the second four, Joe breaks up the attack on the octaves but never strays from octave positioning. 
Pick your heart out for the semi-harmonic D's that close out the phrase. 


[2:08] 
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WHY 


The Extremist 
Music by Joe Satriani 


Copyright © 1992 Strange Beautiful Music (ASCAP) 
International Copyright Secured All Rights Reserved 


The changes established in the first example below—Em in the first measure to Cadd2-Dadd2 in the 
second—are the only rhythm changes in this entire song, solo and all. That being the case, it's strik- 
ing that Joe conveys such melodic and emotional depth. Like the question Why?, this selection is 
poignant because it brings a range of weighty elements to bear at ope fine point. 


Harmonics played on a Nashville-tuned guitar are heard at the outset, before the entrance of the song's funky vamp. 
When the vamp kicks in, Gtr. I encapsulates two key elements of the song by juxtaposing a legato figure on a syncopat- 
ed bass line. Use your fingers rather than a pick for this part, plucking the punchy bass notes with your thumb. Gtr. II 
has classic funk-wah feel, with the wah depressed fully on the first and third beats of each measure and muted notes 
filling out the time. 

Each part has a groove of its own, but they hit their stride in combination. You can hear them separately by pan- 
ning your speakers hard left (Gtr. I) or right. 


Em Cadd2 Dadd2 
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"Why" contains three eight-bar melodies heard in the form ABCBA before the solo enters. All three sections are played 
with a DigiTech harmony machine set to harmonize to an Em chord, all remain within the E natural minor scale (E Ff 
GA B C D), and all sit back in swing time. Let's take a look at the first four bars of the C section to see how nicely the 
harmonized accompaniment works over the changes and to understand how the mood is created. If you have another, 
oh, four guitarists around, give the harmonies to two people and have the other two play the vamp from the first exam- 
ple. You get the lead: 
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After the B section is heard for a second time, Joe roars into a great four-bar turnaround before repeating A. It's antici- 
pated by a quick descending lick based on E pentatonic minor (E G A B D). Then Joe syncopates a melody of harmonics 
while a big E blues (E G A Bb B D) riff gooses the bottom end. (Note the riff's similarity to Gtr. I's part in the first example.) 

Here are the two parts Joe plays manually, the lead and the riff. You'll hear on the recording that the DigiTech makes 
the harmonics sound really mean by adding dissonant intervals. 
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Joe stomps on his wah-wah pedal, then reaches out and pulls the listener into his solo with a long and bluesy double 
stop, the lower note bending to the microtonality between half steps. The first phrase continues in 12th position, and 
the entire solo features some of the best wah work put to tape. 
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A good example of Joe's arranging skills occurs when the C section comes up behind the last chorus of soloing; it lends 
support to the solo and prepares the listener for a return to the melodies heard earlier. 

The final four bars of the solo, shown here, find Joe in a long phrase punctuated with open E's, B's, and G's. Unlike 
most of the rhythms in this song, which swing, these 16ths get their bounce from Joe's strict, even articulation. 
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DREAMING #11 


Time Machine 


Music by Joe Satriani 


Copyright © 1993 Strange Beautiful Music (ASCAP) 
This Arrangement Copyright © 1994 Strange Beautiful Music 
International Copyright Secured All Rights Reserved 


Heard by many for the first time as the 11th cut on 1993's Time Machine, “Dreaming #11” was 
recorded back in '84 for Joe's self-titled EP, an album he resolutely decided would include only gui- 
tars. His edict led him to evoke musical sounds (strange ones) from every part of the guitar's body; in 
this song alone we'll find as many as 13 distinct part assignments, four of which serve as a percussion 
ensemble. Joe entitled the song to reflect the "disconnectedness of dreams," and the orchestration is 
certainly in keeping. 


A cascade of minor and major 2nds and 3rds is heard in the extended intro to "Dreaming 411." In each of its four-bar 
sections, a two-measure phrase of double stops is followed by the same phrase played an octave lower. Throughout, a 
harmonizer doubles the section one octave down. There's no funky business yet, but you'll have your hands full getting 
comfortable with the fingerings, the 7/8 time, and the key signature. 
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The thud you hear following the intro is Joe rapping his pickup's magnetic polepiece with an Allen wrench. Playing the 
polepiece on beats 1 and 3, he adds a choked strum on beats 2 and 4, and then adds an even stream of choked 16ths at 
the top of the next measure. Next, he stacks on quarter-note strums played behind the nut, followed immediately by 
(really ... there's more) a funky F#7-F#7sus4 rhythm. All that within the first four bars of the section. 


0:31 


w/Rhy. Fig. 1A 
7 


*w/Gtr. tapping pickup w/Rhy. Fig. 1 
N.C. 


F#7sus4 w/Rhy. Fig. 1B 
E 


#7 
1 (**Gtr. IID- - Rhy. Fig. 1A (Gtr. IV)-------------- Gtr. VI 


Rhy. F. 


: سج اکسا‎ E CUL ET ZR i اہ ہے ہے‎ 
x "E CERE NU IER Rg i 
r مس ہہ اع‎ rs 


*Tap pickup w/Allen wrench in quarter note rhythm. 
**Gtrs. III - IX w/clean tone. 


‘Strum strings behind nut in specified rhythm. 
**Gtr. V to left of slash in TAB. 
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And it works, right? It's kind of like a whole family out on the front porch with frying pans and spoons. 

The groove continues to mount as the bass line enters (played on standard-tuned guitar), with Joe pulling and pop- 
ping the strings like a bona fide bassist. Two more guitars handle the parts shown here (notice the low E is tied to the 
4th-string Ff), but you can simulate the parts on your own. 


[0:8] 


A FY, F#7sus4 FAT 
i سے‎ = 
H3 uPA a ITY f 
- 40-432 = à > 
1/2 
1 
-2 e : = = e -9- 2 = 


Unorthodox techniques, dense layering and outer-space ideas aside, the thing grooves, and that's what we're after. On 
top of the pattern you've just re-created, the head (or at least the closest thing to a conventional melody you'll hear) 
enters with a nasal tone and pinched harmonics. 


[o6] 
Fi7sus4 
رر‎ 4 
(Sma) 
7 ۴٣7:4 Full FU AH. Fu 
ud (15ma) 7 
ےچ کے‎ SS aa 
AU رر‎ eee ee E] 
Full AH. Full 
24— H 5 * * € ۶ pt B4 * = 
A.H. pitches: A BE At At 
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For those of you keeping track, we're up to 10 guitar parts including the intro. The 11th and 12th parts feature a series 
of quick runs played in major-3rd harmony. At this point the F#7 rhythm, bass parts, and lead melody drop out, while 
the percussive taps, chokes and strums continue. 


N.C. P HH P P H pe 
P H HH HH 6H pr—3 
(Gtr. XID u H 6 H H P3, mH H 6 = HRS 3ت‎ x 
E 
(tx 6 H HPG 
H H 6 H H PO, WANG BOER ge HEH OCHS نے و اف‎ H H لح‎ 
È 
* Gtr. XI clean tone w/echo (both gtrs.) 
HORN H H LEA کک‎ R P H HOP ا ےھ‎ 
H H P H 
سر کے‎ H H aa 
[tS ےکھج چو‎ 3/5943 5 — — —À— 
د‎ 
H H Ba Fr» H H کور‎ HES H H NONO H H KEW P 


*Gtr. XI to left of slash in TAB. 


The 13th and final guitar teams up with Gtrs. XI and XII for these two measures of quarter-note triplets. Although 
played by three separate guitars on the recording, it's not difficult to finger all three notes for each chord. The one-step 
whammy dips add to the quirky sound of this passage, but the notes do not deviate from G°7; each chord is simply 
another G°7 inversion. 
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N.C(G°7) v 


Vo کے‎ Viu. xit out) 
So 


pd boty SEX 


(Gtr. XI out) 


V» 


8 
€ 
(Gtr. XID Y MS V Vs v 
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روج‎ is ہیا و‎ 
clean 7€™ bar 
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All too often, any instrumental music with a strong beat and decent 
changes is categorized as “fusion.” Phooey. While a generation of 
vocal-less pop bands lays claim to the name, fusion is an appropriate 
title only when two or more otherwise autonomous genres are fused 
to create something novel. Mr. Satriani has to date 
made a career of pulling a wide assortment of musics into 
the rock arena, and thus he is principally a rock guitarist. But as wit- 
nessed throughout this book, his proficiency in so many styles pushes 
him out of that pigeonhole. Moreover, he can bring sources together 
to create something entirely new without stepping anywhere near 
rock territory. 

In this chapter we'll explore examples of jazz in rock, classical in 
progressive, and contemporary in who-knows-what-to-call-it. 
These selections find Joe playing in various meters and apply- 
ing uncommon harmonies and techniques. They are the prod- 


uct of a creative mind seeing through unorthodox boundaries. 
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ECHO 


Surfing With The Alien 


Music by Joe Satriani 


Copyright © 1987 Strange Beautiful Music (ASCAP) 
This Arrangement Copyright © 1988 Strange Beautiful Music 
International Copyright Secured All Rights Reserved 


The challenge in executing a song in an odd time signature is keeping the song from sounding odd. 
The best are always the smoothest, and the 5/4 "Echo" is a great example. 


The eighth-note arpeggios of the intro neatly divide each measure in half, the second five eighth notes effectively “echo- 
ing" the first. Though the chords are named here, we're really dealing with one arpeggio that has a moving bass note: 


0:00 


*Clean tone w/chorus effect. 


SS a‏ و ي و ي 


Following some ornamentation on a Nashville-tuned guitar (3rd through 6th strings tuned up one octave), the head 
enters at 0:46 punctuating the time and the key. 


[06] 
«cu. iE e ES D. م‎ o RR» £A seine 
by 3 ae جو کے‎ Erit PES 
mf PM. 


*Standard tuned gtr. with distorted tone. 


ڪڪ ڪڪ ڪڪ 


Next, things open up harmonically and Satch gives the 5/4 signature a new treatment. To appreciate the arranging 
skills at work here, let's look at how the three guitars—the arpeggiating clean guitar, the Nashville and the lead—all 
come together to take "Echo" elsewhere. 


[E15] 
Gwe MM sh EN Dadd4/C £ 
I ee eS eee 
” qf trem. bar trem. bar (grad. 
SA , 1/2 اق‎ ow descent) 
Sir. sl. l.s 


== 


The phrasing in the first lick of the solo lends an exotic quality to an otherwise straightforward passage. With Joe’s 
rhythmic groupings and meandering melody, the E natural minor tonality almost escapes its own bounds. Bursting 
into the second bar on the second 16th of the second beat, the passage free-floats through the 5/4 time. 


E) 
N.C.(Em) DA PE و‎ 
H £ —~ ps Hw P P 5 بوس ہوم‎ 
‘rt اک رس‎ 
نے‎ P 
FIGUR E کرس‎ lI SE ہس یس‎ 
3 3 2 HP P 
H ا پچ لاد گار تہ ا‎ P P 
ےچ جے‎ | 
si Sear ETE + 
rs 1 
+ 53 —(3)-5-3-|-2— 
IEE LL "ur 


In tackling the above phrase, it may help to consider it in light of its cornerstones; it's chiefly made up of notes sur- 
rounding the high C, the D tying over the bar line, and the 5th-string C. Often the intimidating parts of Joe's licks are 
the passing tones and ornaments, but that's just him getting from one place to the next. See if you can apply this men- 
tality to the very similar (though more complex) lick heard at 2:25. 
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THE FORGOTTEN 
(PART ONE) 


Flying In A Blue Dream 


Music by Joe Satriani 


Copyright 1989 Strange Beautiful Music (ASCAP) 
This Arrangement Copyright © 1990 Strange Beautiful Music 
International Copyright Secured All Rights Reserved 


Four Satriani tunes—"The Headless Horseman," "The Forgotten (Part One)," "Day At The Beach 
(New Rays From An Ancient Sun)" and "Midnight"—are performed exclusively with two-handed 
taps*. Though each employs a distinct technique, all three share at least these characteristics: they 
explore and expand the intervallic range of chord voicings possible on the guitar; they require a 
pianist's fluidity between right and left hands; they're a pain to master but they sound great when 
you finally do. 


"The Forgotten (Part One)" is the most immediately accessible of the four. It's based on a rhythmic pattern in 3/4 time 
that is attacked with machine-like precision and consistency. At the opening, the double stops hammered by the left 
hand act as a melody while the right hand taps in the remaining 16ths. Try drumming the rhythm out on your lap to 
ingrain the left- and right-hand assignments, then put your hands to the fretboard and try it from the top: 
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38  — 15 6 5 45—15—} 43 35 13— 38 —43 45 45 19— 15 343— 4515] 
*@=LH.tap "Use same tapping pattern throughout 
T= RH. tap 


*N.B. For each of these selections, try tying a cloth loosely around the neck down 
near the nut to inhibit the strings from ringing behind the hammered notes. 
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Abmaj7 G7sus4 Play 4 times 


کا MENS‏ 
م z‏ ۾ م f‏ 
EBEE BEER‏ سے سے سے ھت 
اس 
-10 10 م6 0 -10 -32 -32 -42 -32 
35—1 -35— 46——19——15——199 -45 35—319 4 -35 -35 -45 -——185——48——19 -45 + 45 + 45 44 


Once you have the left/right pattern together, it's the same for almost the entire song (we'll get to the "almost" part ina 
minute). The Morse-code feeling of the repeated rhythm is intensified whenever the tune repeats this measure of all C's: 


[0:2] 


N.C. 


ven 


Y 
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The harmony warms up with the chord change of Ab to Bb(add4, add2). Here the right hand takes on double stops, best 
played with your thumb on the 5th string and your first or second finger on the 4th string. Though broken up by the 


rhythm, the chord voicings, with a doubled C in the Ab chord and a tight cluster in the Bb(add4, add2), might be impos- 
sible were it not for the two-handed chord. 


[0:28] 


4ھ 
Ab add2 Play 3 times‏ 
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Not long after your hands go into auto-pilot with the pattern, Satriani slips in four bars of 7/8. The changes and finger- 
ings are the same as the opening's, so it's just a matter of getting the rhythm right (again, try drumming it out first) and 
making seamless transitions in and out of these four bars. 


0:50 
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۷ 
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*Use tapping pattern from previous measure 
for next 3 measures. 


MIDNIGHT 


Surfing With The Alien 


Music by Joe Satriani 


Copyright O 1987 Strange Beautiful Music (ASCAP) 
This Arrangement Copyright O 1988 Strange Beautiful Music 
International Copyright Secured All Rights Reserved 


"Midnight" qualifies as a fusion selection because it conveys characteristics of classical guitar playing 
in a new context. The harmonic development, form, and even score directions will be familiar to stu- 
dents of classical, but the techniques, rhythms and voicings would get most of us kicked right out of 
"Legit 101." (Good for us.) 


From the opening flourish of four-way hammers in B minor, it's clear that the challenge lies in fluent execution. Set in a 
free tempo with moody waves of accelerations and ritardandos, the 16ths require a singularity of purpose between 
right and left hands. The tapping pattern—two with the left followed by two with the right—remains the same through- 
out the first section, and is played as if you're “rolling” through each set of 16ths. Be sure not to favor strong fingers 
with strong attacks; the key to fluidity is in the evenness of pressure on every note. Also, take it s-l-o-w-l-y at first. If you 
rush, you're bound to tie up your fingers after only a few measures. 

Here are the first four bars: 
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42- 42 3 34 +4 
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Bm G?7 
O02:002:75002:001,,00£ taim e fe ics 
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00 ::001;::090::G0: 


**Continue tapping pattern. 


The next four bars continue in the same manner, the only catch being the vertical double stop (both notes in the 9th 
fret) in the left hand on the F$7sus4($5) and ۶87 chords. 


A new test of your dexterity comes at the 17th bar, where the rhythmic motif of an eighth tied to two 16ths is established 
(and remains consistent for the next 30 bars). Play with an ear for the right-hand double stops, considering the left- 
hand octaves to be filling out the motif. Once you get it, these next 16 bars just involve moving octaves on the left hand 
and parallel 6ths on the right. Watch out when the right-hand stops are no longer vertical (on the Em): 
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4 


T +- + 7 + 
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In the following 16 measures Satch takes the rhythmic motif through a new series of changes surrounding the domi- 
nant, building tension until the rubato at the last bar of the section. The left-hand intervals stray from the octave but 
the right sticks to 6ths on the 4th and 2nd strings. The first four bars of this section repeat the Gmaj7-G°7 change as the 
right-hand 6ths climb. 

[0:49] 


(w/Synth. flutes) 
Gmaj7 
© 


£ 
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After the rubato at 1:07, you're almost home ... but not before Joe throws a few more curves. He recapitulates the gentle 
but harmonically dark ideas of the opening, squeezing more changes into each measure and accelerating the same 
changes over the next eight. Like so (keep it clean!): 


Em7(no 3rd) ریت‎ Bm 

T *sim. a f " 
E x و سس‎ 
= === = prs 

T "sim. let ring 

42 +4- 42- 
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MH 42 + Bas 42 
ہے‎ 10 9 


*Continue same pattern. 
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Got it? Sure you do. Take it out with the final four: 


1:35 
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THE ENIGMATIC 


Not Of This Earth 


Music by Joe Satriani 
Copyright © 1986 Strange Beautiful Music (ASCAP) 

This Arrangement Copyright © 1991 Strange Beautiful Music 
International Copyright Secured All Rights Reserved 


Two valuable lessons spring from “The Enigmatic”: 1) the serious study of music theory can lead you 
beyond the range of innate harmonic sensibilities; 2) you can have fun when you get there. The 
Enigmatic scale may not be Joe's invention, but he maintains his unique definition of “enigmatic” in 
every element of this cut. 


The central riff-melody has a foreign and complex sound, but the song's title provides the key to understanding its 
construction. One of a family of “synthetic” scale formations, the Enigmatic scale has been used by adventurous com- 
posers in the 20th century and is built with this intervallic scheme: R 52 3 #4 #5 #6 7. Choose a root-note and build your- 
self an Enigmatic scale. Joe chose E for this song, so the scale is spelled: E F G# A$ B$ Cx Dé. (For ease of reading, the 
following passages represent the Enigmatic scale notes by their enharmonic equivalents rather than their functional 
note names; e.g., you won't see Cx, but D4. Sharps and flats are applied according to the upward or downward direc- 
tion of the phrase.) 

You still there? It will all make better sense when you try the threatening riff-melody, shown in the first example. 
Notice that the dyadic progression seems to imply F harmonic minor (F G Ab Bb C Db E), but the omnipresent open E is 
there to declare the Enigmatic root. 
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The disjointed turnaround beginning 12 bars later is essentially split into two ideas. The first two bars contain a chro- 
matic bass line syncopated against chromatically descending triple stops—try to hear the two as separate lines, then 
join them in contrasting motion. The chords in the second two bars are given simplified names, but notice that each is 
derived from the root's Enigmatic scale. For example, the first chord (C B E G$) is gleaned from C Enigmatic (C Db E F$ 
Gf Af B). Once you finger the first chord, the same shape steps up as if moving through a whole-tone scale. 


0:24 
E/Bb Eb/B D/C Db/G C/G} ای یں ۸ھ‎ GHE Bb/FE C/G} F/E 
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Now that you're an Enigmatic wiz, you're ready for Joe's solo à dementia. As if things weren't nuts enough, he's in a D 
diminished tuning, spelled D A» D F A^ D, low to high. This altered tuning not only tossed Joe into a new harmony but 
left the strings looser, which helped pronounce the hammered notes with a thicker attack. 

You have the liberty of analyzing the solo's harmonies, but you'd pull out your hair and miss the point: Joe is more 
interested in sounds than actual notes. And you can hear that it's neither pick nor fingers on the strings. "There was a 
lot of stuff on the console that day," Joe says of the session. "There was a key, a key chain, a 9-volt battery ... I can't 
quite remember which I used." So whatever he's using (by all means—experiment!), Satch is taking brief, sliding swipes 
at the strings with his right hand while damping with his left. It sounds like R2-D2 trying to speak its first words. 
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*Use D diminished tuning: D AbD F AbD (low to high). 
**Tab numbers above 23 fret equivalent if fretboard continued past 23rd fret. 
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The escapade into musique concrete continues as Joe (thing-less) frets these notes with his left hand, reaching over to 
damp the strings near the nut with his right. Hitting this correctly requires healthy left-hand chops. 


*Use D diminished tuning: D AbD F Ab D (low to high). 


** Reach over w/right hand and mute strings next to nut; 
then sound notes indicated by fretting w/left hand only. 


The third and final section of the solo, before Joe returns to the riff-melody, finds him picking in standard fashion 
through some incredibly fast chromatic phrases. All of the notes in this last example are played within a span of less 
than three seconds. Hey, at least it's in 4/4. 
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*Use D diminished tuning: H HPHPP sLH HPP TYRPHWPT sl H HPP e - 
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Every nation from Australia to Zimbabwe has a music rooted in the cul- 

ture of its aboriginal people. Folk is the indigenous music of a popula- 

tion (the "folks" of a country), and intrinsic to its nature is universality 
and accessibility. Applying this academic definition, one 

might think the folk music of America today is whatever 
they're playing on MTV, but the sounds that originally and nat- 
urally emanated from North America are the earthy rhythms and modest 
harmonies that sprung from the northern European peoples who popu- 
lated our rural environment. Other than jazz (which also is rooted in 
folk tradition), it's the only music the U.S.A. can call its own. 

The two selections here, “Day At The Beach” and *Rubina's Blue Sky 
Happiness," are both founded in the kinds of elementary changes 
and hummable melodies you might hear around a campfire. 
Satriani renders them with progressive techniques, develops them 
with intricate orchestration, and sometimes adorns them with 

advanced harmonies, but at the core of each is a simple and joyful 
song. Admittedly, you'd have to have one hell of a camping group 


to strum these around the fire. 
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DAY AT 
THE BEACH 


(NEW RAYS FROM AN ANCIENT SUN) 
Flying In A Blue Dream 


Music by Joe Satriani 


Copyright © 1989 Strange Beautiful Music (ASCAP) 
This Arrangement Copyright 6 1990 Strange Beautiful Music 
International Copyright Secured All Rights Reserved 


Hiding behind the sunny harmonies and pleasant pace of "Day At The Beach" is a demanding, intri- 
cate technique. Satriani uses a two-handed method similar to the ones we've seen in "The Forgotten 
(Part One)" and "Midnight," and his seemingly effortless execution again illustrates his knack for 
presenting the complex as simple.* 


Throughout its two minutes the song maintains a single tapping pattern: two taps (hammer-ons, really) with the left 
hand, i.e., one bass note followed by a double stop, and then dyad taps with the right. As mentioned in our discussion 
of "The Forgotten," the result is piano-like as the parts come together in an even flow. The rhythmic groupings are all 


16ths, but since the right-hand taps naturally get the accents, the phrases create a rotation in sets of three. 


This first example indicates the tapping pattern clearly. Be sure not to split up the left-hand double stops; the initial 
tendency will be to let your middle finger strike first. You'll never disparage keyboardists again once you've had to work 


chords with both hands. 


s 


*(T) - Tap w/L.H. 
T - Tap w/R.H. thumb and index finger. 


M qx 


poco rit. 
40—34 +6 10 0 10 49—14 4e 40- +6 2 
H4 e Hre me H4 14 H6 te H4 چم و‎ 
46 +4 36 46 14 14 -14 
9 9— 9 9 9 9- — 9 9 


After just one example you can see how crucial it is that the rhythm flows unmediated from your left hand to your right. 


The trickiest parts are usually the passing chords. 


As if sliding toward a piano keyboard's high end, Joe shifts the parts into the upper range and brings them closer 
together. The fat-fingered among us will be happy that he spreads the right-hand intervals to 6ths when the part moves 
above the 17th fret. In the second measure's G chord, the #11 (Cf) and maj? (F$) impose a pretty pair of upper partials 


on the left-hand's root-3rd. Likewise the addition of the 57 (D) to Em. 


*N.B. As mentioned in our study of “The Forgotten," you can keep the strings 
from ringing by tying a cloth loosely around the neck down near the nut. 
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In case you were getting comfortable, Joe soon plays a part à la the opening but at a much faster clip. (Make sure you 
get it right at a slow tempo before attempting to match Satch, natch.) Shortly following, the right hand dictates a new 
harmony leaning toward F$ minor as the section slows down approaching a fermata. The tapping pattern remains the 
same in the last bar here, where the only digression from right-hand dyads is a unison. 


1:20 
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The closing four-bar section is identical to the four bars that precede it, but it's played piano (softly). Beware of the first 
chord, G, which includes a right-hand part where the taps are not vertical as they have been through previous exam- 
ples. Both right- and left-hand parts here require a further outward extension of your wrists. 


1:53 
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RUBINAS BLUE 
SKY HAPPINESS 


The Extremist 


Music by Joe Satriani 


Copyright © 1992 Strange Beautiful Music (ASCAP) 
International Copyright Secured All Rights Reserved 


A small orchestra of guitars, mandolin, banjo, squeeze-box and tambourine turn this foot-tappin’ tune 
into a happy strum-along. The mandolin and banjo support and extend lines inherent in the guitar 
part, hinting that Joe wrote the song with an acoustic in his hands and an ensemble in his head. 


Following a dainty intro, the main theme enters with the acoustic using open E and B strings as the harmonized 
melody plays on stopped 3rd and 4th strings. In the fourth bar an open B/C? to open B leads the phrase into a turn- 
around with an authentic cadence (V-I). The entire part bounces in a choppy rhythm, but it is consistently strummed. 
A thin pick will contribute some thickness to the strum attacks. 


-9—9- e—e E e o oo 
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A faint and distorted electric comes in to support the leading line of the acoustic for the second theme (ostensibly a 
chorus) while banjo and mandolin join almost in unison. Whereas the first theme revolved around only the tonic (E) 
chord, the first two bars of this section include an altered IV (Asus2) and altered V (Bsus4). 
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Joe's compositional acumen shines through when, in the following section (having changed the key from E to G), two 
electrics set to the neck pickups allude to first-theme motives. Before we get to the lead lines, let's extract and appreci- 
ate this subtle part. 
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To the lead! In the same segment of the tune come a few real gems from Joe. This phrase begins one measure before 
the above progression comes around for the third time; so if you'd like to lay down your own accompaniment, start 
with the Bm(b6) and then loop back to the beginning C-D/C-C measure. 

Soloing in G major projects tasteful harmonies on these changes. Note, for instance, the Gmaj? arpeggio raked in 
the second measure, which over C brings out a Lydian (in C: C D E F$ G A B) flavor. 
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One final note of interest. This is the second song Joe has titularly dedicated to his wife, the first being "Rubina" (see 
page 8) from Not Of This Earth, and there's a similarity in central motives from “Rubina” and "Rubina's Blue Sky 
Happiness." The key and rhythms are different but the same double-stop strain comes through, delivering the melodic 


hook of each song. See if you notice it in these brief excerpts. (Try the “Rubina” excerpt up a step if you don't hear it at 
first—the lead lines will match notes exactly.) 
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CLASSICAL 


Savvy instrumentalists of any style know they can bolster their musical 
vocabularies by importing lessons from foreign disciplines. Satriani is 
one of that breed, and every album of his has proven his ability to 
assimilate knowledge from various schools of thought. But it 
is quite another thing to represent a tradition as a purist, 
and this is where Joe moves to the front of the class. 
This chapter is a study in authentic classical guitar. In the few classi- 
cal selections he has released, Joe has been true to the discipline, not 
diluting it with inconsistencies or anachronisms. The Extremist’s “Tears 
In The Rain" (also given a straight reading live on Time Machine) and 
the double-stop heaven of TM's “Baroque” are not showpieces and 
not academic studies, but genuine illustrations of an important 
| style. They demonstrate Satriani’s appreciation for the guitar’s his- 


tory in Western classical music. 
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TEARS IN 
THE RAIN 


The Extremist 


Music by Joe Satriani 
Copyright © 1992 Strange Beautiful Music (ASCAP) 
International Copyright Secured All Rights Reserved 


Exhibiting style and grace, Satriani steals away from the thick production of The Extremist for this 
furlough into solo classical guitar. Eighth notes are played freely in A harmonic minor (A B C D E F 
G$), finger-picked on a nylon-string, with a thumb-plucked bass note leading every measure. 


The placement of your left hand on the fretboard will greatly affect your performance. Try to avoid a lazy rock 'n' roll 
hand; instead of angling your palm away from the neck, resulting in slumped fingers, twist your wrist so that your palm 
is parallel with the neck. Your fingers will look and act like mechanical hammers. For this first example, gradually accel- 
erate halfway through the second measure, and then ritard. again in the third. 
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The parallel-palm approach may seem awkward at first but it quickly pays off, with relatively expansive chords falling 
naturally into place. See how it works here, where the harmony climbs to a pretty, fragile Dm9 voicing and the song's 
emotion peaks. 
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A gentle tension from the diminished chords builds through this next passage as the song winds toward its conclusion. 


Notice that the shape of the first chord, G#°7, remains the same as it steps down in minor 3rds. Also, this is the only 
point at which the even flow of eighths is broken up by a rest. 
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Joe extends the resolution over four bars with this whispered cadenza on an Am barre chord. Sustain the final double 
stop while you reach your right hand over to tap softly the closing tonic on the 5th fret of the 6th string. 
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BAROQUE 


Time Machine 


Music by Joe Satriani 


Copyright © 1993 Strange Beautiful Music (ASCAP) 
This Arrangement Copyright O 1994 Strange Beautiful Music 
International Copyright Secured All Rights Reserved 


This pretty piece contains a variety of classical elements, and is more steeped in tradition than our 
previous study. In both composition and performance Satriani applies authentic Baroque-era 
devices, but adorns them with signature modernisms. He's on the neck pickup here—deftly mimick- 
ing a nylon-string—and fingerpicks against a background of atmospheric, ringing synth, perhaps in 
tribute to the harpsichord on which this song would have been played back in the 17th century. 


Following the intro, the first theme enters in B» major. From the outset we hear two distinct lines that in combination 
imply a surprisingly broad harmony. The passage, as well as any in “Baroque,” will sound good only when the lines are 
played with equal attention and attack; there’s no “lead” part. This first example is the second four bars of the opening 
theme, where it resolves with a trill ornamentation before the Bb octaves. Don't play the second two beats of the sec- 
ond measure as if it's a chord; only the low Eb rings through. 


024 


The counter theme follows, playing precisely the same parts in the key of F. One of the graces of the guitar is being able 
to transpose a part without changing fingerings, so check out what the above example is like in F by playing the same 
figures a 4th (two and a half steps) lower. 

Again we modulate, this time to E» where Joe expands the song's harmonic range beyond the major/minor tonali- 
ties characteristic of the Baroque period. Written here in 7/4 time, the last measure only touches on a resolution before 
asingle-note line climbs gently toward the next phrase. 
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The next section is a melodic variation of the above, and contains some identifiable Satriani-isms. The first notes, best 
played with your 3rd and 4th fingers, are written here as being arpeggiated—think of it as a drummer might think of a 
flam, with the upper voice quickly following the lower. Again, be attentive to the rhythms as written. Only the down- 
stemmed notes in the lower voice have values that sustain, while upper voices mute before the following notes sound. 
It takes some extra coordination to sustain one note while silencing another, but you can mute, say, the 2nd-string D 
(first measure) by releasing pressure just before plucking the Ist-string E». 
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Next we're back to Bb for a 2nd-and-|st-string tremolo. Maintain an even rhythm until the ritard. at the third beat of 
the second bar. (The second half of the phrase, which mirrors the first, is shown in the following example). The D chord 
formed at the end of the phrase sets up the recapitulation of the opening theme. 


The recapitulation replicates the opening themes essentially note-for-note, deviating only for a few pick-ups and orna- 
mental slides. Because we're in the second theme when the song ends, the codetta prepares a final resolution to F 
major. There's a long ritard. on the trill before Satriani suspends the resolution on Bb. The IV (Bb) resolving to I (F) is a 
traditional plagal cadence (think of a chorus singing “A-men”), but Satriani plays the I with a relatively un-Baroque 
hammered 5th, ending the song with a wink. 
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KEN FRIEDMAN 


The coda on our Riff by Riff study is a sweet chord melody from deep 
in the Satriani archives. While no other selection from Joe's collec- 
tion is like “Brother John,” the song illustrates the five traits that 
make Joe—or anyone—an outstanding artist: individual- 
ity, compositional integrity, the ability to integrate dis- 
parate influences, virtuosity, and the will to progress. It’s the 
sound emanating from a room where one player sits with one guitar, 


making great music. 
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BROTHER JOHN 


Not Of This Earth 
Music by Joe Satriani 


Copyright 6 1986 Strange Beautiful Music (ASCAP) 
This Arrangement Copyright © 1991 Strange Beautful Music 
International Copyright Secured All Rights Reserved 


Some years ago Joe found himself in a creative lull and turned to a book by jazz guitarist Joe Pass. 
The book was a ticket out of barre-chord boredom and away from the tired harmonies that typically 
fall within a guitarist's grasp. Satriani studied it with his usual voracity and developed the sophisti- 
cated sense of harmony and voice leading manifested in "Brother John." In addition to its consonant- 
jazz leanings, the song nods to classical style, though Joe's touch is softer and his rhythm more liberal 
than the average classicist. 


The song opens in B minor, with the dark-wood tone of the neck pickup again mimicking a nylon-string and under- 
scoring the warmth of the key. Begin in 4th position, sliding your index finger along the bass line; when you get to the 
third beat your index will slide down as it mutes the D string. Your right-hand technique can make or break this piece, 
so here are a few notes: Joe plays with the pads of his fingertips, producing a deeper and rounder timbre than the top 
and nail would; mind the thumb assignments, limited here to strings 5 and 6; be attentive to accents. 
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*Let bass notes ring throughout. 


Notice there is no rigid division between bass and upper voices and that they complement and support each other. For 
instance, in the first measure the upper voice stays on F, freeing the bass line for movement, while in the end of the 
fourth bar the upper voice has more latitude. 

The Pass lessons come through in the descending chords of the next segment. As the bass line begins a chromatic 
descension, the changes follow an internal logic; when color tones step out of B minor they're not implying modes but 
following a system based on the polytonal melody. The chord voicings here, consistently R-7th-3rd, keep the harmony 
wide open. Use your index finger on the bass, middle and ring fingers on the 4ths above. That will allow you to hold the 
Cmaj7 when you reach out to catch the third measure's harmonics with your pinky. 
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Two bars of 3/4 provide a tense cadence over an Ff pedal before the opening melodies return. 
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The next time the 3/4 bars are heard they set the stage for the third section, ostensibly a bridge, played entirely in 3/4 
time. Bass-note pedals support every measure, and when the E's are doubled at the octave (necessitating a six-fret 
stretch) the pedal becomes drone-like. Even in the song's gentle setting the tension really mounts as the upper partials 
step chromatically to and from their bass notes. 
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The harmonies above are parallel and thin, which makes the warm beauty of the opening strains all the more pro- 
nounced when it returns. In this closing section, the VII-IV-VI-V progression heard earlier (see the first example) takes 
on a classical Spanish feel when it's varied to include quick arpeggios of stacked 5ths. The tempo is then slashed for the 
three final bars of widely voiced suspended chords. Though the song has been hovering around B minor, it resolves 
with a series of suspended chords, eluding any major/minor commitment and carrying “Brother John” up and away. 
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Well, that should keep you busy for a while. Thanks for checking out this hill by Rif} edition. If 
theres anything about Joe's music youd like to know that we haven't covered herein . . . ask Joe. 
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